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OUR SEVENTH VOLUME, 


Srx years have passed since the first number of 
THE PROOF-SHEET was laid before the public, and 
we are fortunate in. being able to begin our seventh 
volume without a grievance to complain of.‘ Our 
endeavor to produce a unique and acceptable mag- 
azine has been so generously recognized by readers 
who are made critical by their profession, that it is 
impossible for us to conceal our gratification at the 
result of our labors. 

No effort will be spared to make this volume 
fully equal in interest and style to those that have 
preceded it. The editorial department will remain 
under the charge of Mr. EUGENE H. Munpay, and 
occasional contributions will be had from writers of 
unquestioned ability. Prominent among the special- 
ities to be introduced in this volume will be several 
autograph letters of distinguished literary men, never 
before published. These have been kindly furnished 
for the purpose by Mr. FERDINAND J. DREER, whose 
collection of autographs is perhaps the rarest in the 
country. They will be judiciously annotated by Dr. 
R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 

In the business department of THE PROOF-SHEET 
we shall continue to present specimens of the newest 
styles of type, etc., and to make announcements of 
such articles as may be designed to assist the printer 
in his art. 

Thanking our business friends for their favors, we 
return to our task of endeavoring to deserve their 
custom and confidence. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
eg 


SPECIMENS. 

IN our advertising pages the reader will find 
several specimens of fancy text and ornamented 
letter which can scarcely fail to arrest his attention. 
The Engravers’ Text Ornate closely resembles cop- 
perplate, and is specially desirable for visiting and 
wedding cards. The Black Rayed Ornamented is 
quite attractive, and peculiar in showing a continuous 
shade.. The Parisian combines durability with orna- 
ment, while the series of fancy letter with lower case, 
on page 10, will be found as useful as it is beautiful. 

On page 13, we give an illustration of a new style 
of brass curvatures. We are not prepared to say 
that they will supplant Morris’s Line Formers, but 
they are furnished at a much lower price, and will 
be found very useful. A glance at the illustration 
will give a correct idea of their construction. 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
| THE DEARTH OF IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE. 
| AMERICAN literature seems to be asleep. By 
literature we do not now mean to include scientific 
| works, books of travel, Bret Harte’s poems, nor Mark 
Twain's burlesques, but have especial reference to 
poetry and the highest class of fiction. Useful and 
amusing works were never as many, but new works 
of imagination are almost unknown. Hawthorne 
and Poe are dead, Emerson is silent, Longfellow has 
| disappeared, Bryant is old, Lowell writes nothing, 
and Whittier but little. Ifthe longing for purely ideal 
productions depended solely upon living writers for 
gratification, our minds would starve. Nothing could 
be more mediocre than is our magazine literature, 
especially in all that pretends to be imaginative. It 
has been so long since we have read a great poem 
in any of our periodicals, that the appearance of one 
would be startling, and even a fine poem is as rare 
as anew planet. Of the discovery of an asteroid we 
do indeed hear occasionally, but of a poem equal in 
merit to Bryant's “Thanatopsis” or “June,” Long- 
fellow’s “Maidenhood” or “Skeleton in Armor,” 
Poe’s “ Raven” or those beautiful verses entitled “To 
One in Heaven,” we never hear. Were a poem even 
approaching any of these in merit to appear in the 
Atlantic Monthly or in Scribner's Magazine it would 
be received with wonder. Of imaginative prose 
works the same dearth exists. Such tales as the 
“House of Usher,” “Young Goodman Brown,” or 
the “ Artist of the Beautiful,” belong to the past. 
When Hawthorne's posthumous story of “Septi- 
mus Felton” was published in the Atlantic Monthly 
recently, it was read with keen and unusual delight, 
not merely because its author was dead, but also 
because such a work of art had become an absolute 
novelty. We were hungry for anything imaginative 
and beautiful, and with good reason, for our leading 
magazines have become so monotonous and barren 
that it is actually and without exaggeration often 
painful to read them. They aim to amuse and they 
disgust. This is not, let it be understood, because 
they fail to present excellent essays, clever stories, 
and entertaining illustrated articles—for these are 
merits they do possess—but because they offer noth- 
ingelse. We hold that they should give more if it be 
possible, and if that be impossible, then while we 
may not blame their conductors, we must none the 
less lament the degradation of our literature which 
the fact implies. 
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Because “Atiterican, poetry has ceased to exist—at 
least, in our magazines, which by their nature and 
functions should encourage and reveal it—we are 
continually compelled to accept as a substitute verse 
which is worse than none at all. It is worse than 
prose because it pretends to be more than prose, and 
yet has no more power to awaken the poetic sentiment 
than has a page of a spelling book. The magazines 
seem to have fallen into the hands of a great army of 
pigmy poetasters who pipe through straws and squeak 


through penny trumpets, who are like a swarm of | 


bees keeping up a confused hum in which the sepa- 
rate voices are indistinguishable. It is a continuous 
buzz, buzz, buzz, which becomes distressing from its 
monotony. These dwarfs of poetry—for they are 
not only naturally small, but unnaturally stunted— 


never have an idea of their own, and seldom steal | 


an idea that they do not spoil. This language is not 
unjustly harsh, for it is true. We defy any one who 
reads the magazines to successfully deny this asser- 
tion, or to prove by quotations that what is called the 
popular poetry of the day is even worthy of that not 
very complimentary title. We do not ask for the 
citation of many poems, we are almost willing to 
challenge the citation of ove recent magazine poem 
which has merit enough to command remembrance 
for a year. 

Because of this degraded standard of art, mag- 
azines now appear willing to accept anything that 
has the semblance of rhyme, no matter how gigantic 
its faults. Plagiarism, therefore, has ceased to be 
even noticed. It is so common that one thought 
suffices for a dozen poems written by a dozen poets, 
and the most abject resemblances of idea and ex- 
pression are regarded as a matter of course. Sins 
against rhyme, against rhythm, against metre, are 
the rule, and are supposed to be excused by that 
vague monstrosity which is called poetical license. 
There is such a thing as poetical license, but it exists 
only in relation to that which is spiritual and ideal— 
for almost any flight can be permitted to the imagi- 
nation. But in the mechanical portion of a poem 
there can be no license to err, and no true poet 
would ask to be excused for a false rhyme or a 

- halting verse. Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie has urged 
this truth, with commendable perseverance, upon 
verse writers who make an imaginary freedom and 
superiority to rules an excuse for their own incapacity 
or ignorance, but his almost single remonstrance has 
had no perceptible effect. Month after month the 
self-complacent poets inflict their easy verses on the 
public, and really believe that the little censure they 
receive is inspired by pedantry or envy. 

A number of American magazines are before us, 
and as we look over them we find plenty of illustra- 
tions of the truth of our assertions. Even the more 
eminent poets, who undoubtedly have genius, seem 
to droop and drivel in the pestilential atmosphere. 
There is Christina Rossetti, who has written some 





exquisite poetry, but can find nothing better to send 
to one of the principal magazines than the following 
triplets, which she calls a “ Bird Song :”"— 

It’s a year almost that I have not seen her: 

Oh, last summer, green things were greener, 

Brambles fewer, the blue sky bluer! 

Its well nigh summer, for there ’s a swallow; 

Come one swallow, his mate will follow, 

The bird-race quicken and wheel and thicken. 

Oh, happy swallow, whose mate will follow 

O’er height, o’er hollow! I'd bea swallow 

To build, this weather, one nest together.” 


Now these stanzas are somewhat musical and ap- 
proach accuracy, but what a dreadful little trifle the 
poem is! It looks as if it had been written solely 
for the rhymes, “seen her” and “greener,” “bluer” 
and “fewer,” and yet the repetition of “swallow” 
and “follow” makes even the rhyming effect poor. 
The phrase “o'er height, o’er hollow” is meaningless, 
and it is unnecessary to point out that “a swallow,” 
which the writer wishes to be, cannot build a nest 
“together.” But the fault of the poem is that its idea 
is absolutely contemptible, not to speak of the fact 
that the whole thing is an imitation of Tennyson's 
“O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South.” Yet we 
are justified in declaring that “A Bird Song” is far 
better than half the magazine poems of the day. 

Another poet of merit, who seems to have been be- 
trayed from strict meditation of the thankless muse 
by the want of a severe standard, is Mr. Edmund C. 
Stedman. He has not fulfilled the promises he made 
ten years ago tothe public. Here is something which 
he published lately in Scribner's Magazine :-— 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

Thou art mine, thou hast given thy word; 
Close, close in my arms thou art clinging; 
Alone for my ear thou art singing 

A song which no stranger hath heard: 

But afar from me yet, like a bird, 

Thy soul, in some region unstirred, 

On its mystical circuit is winging. 

Thou art mine, I have made thee mine own; 
Henceforth we are mingled forever : 

But in vain, all in vain, I endeavor— 
Though round thee my garlands are thrown, 
And thou yieldest thy lips and thy zone— 
To master the spell that alone 

My hold on thy being can sever. 


Thou art mine, thou hast come unto me! 
But thy soul, when I strive to be near it— 
The innermost fold of thy spirit— 

Is as far from my grasp, is as free, 

As the stars from the mountain-tops be, 

As the pearl in the depths of the sea, 
From the portionless king that would wear it. 


The title of these stanzas, which declares the pur- 
pose of the writer, at once discloses his complete 
misconception of the nature of a song. These 


“stanzas for music” could never be sung, for they 
already sing themselves. They possess a chanting, 
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undulating movement, which is pleasing, while the 
thought is involved in long sentences, and the clear- 
ness of its statement is injured by parenthesis. Mr. | 
Stedman errs in supposing that complex rhythm is 
suitable for musical expression; on the contrary, | 
they conflict. Were Gounod or Offenbach to set | 
these lines to music, and were Parepa-Rosa or Miss 
Kellogg to sing them, Mr. Stedman himself would | 
hardly be able to understand them. Certainly, an 
audience could not follow the thought. The merit | 
of a song is simplicity, directness, brevity of state- 
ment. All the songs that have lived will be found | 
to possess this merit. Burns says, “ My love is like 
the red, red rose;” Moore begins, “She is far from 
the land where her young hero sleeps ;” Byron ex- 
claims, “Maid of Athens, ere we part, give, O give 
me back my heart;” Burns again, “Of a’ the airts the 
win’ can blow, I dearly like the west;” and “Thou 
lingering star with less’ning ray, that lov’st to greet 
the early morn;” while Morris apostrophizes thus, 
“Woodman spare that tree, touch not a single 
bough.” These direct assertions are followed by 
others equally direct, so that the music, no matter 
how elaborate it may be, rarely interferes with the 
clear enunciation of the thought. 

George MacDonald, the well known novelist, is 
another prominent poet of the day, and “ A Vision 
of St. Eligius” is a fair specimen of his contributions. 
In this supremely ridiculous poem the saint speaks, 
beginning by the announcement that he is “blown | 
about, a wind-mocked kite, between the earth and | 
sky, all out of doors—alas! of thy doors out,” and 
that “dank vapor streams from memories lying | 
prone,” while “all his soul is but a stifled cry.” | 

| 





After this brief introduction, we will let the Saint 
speak for himself :— 
Lord, thou dost hold my string, else were I driven | 
Down to some gulf where I were tossed no more; | 
No turmoil telling I was not in heaven, 
No billows raving on a blessed shore. 


Thou standest on thy doorsill, calm as day, 

And all my throbs and pangs are pulls from thee; 
Hold fast the string, lest I should break away, 

And outer dark and silence swallow me. 


No longer fly thy kite, Lord; draw me home. 

Thou pull'st the string through all the distance bleak. 
Lord, I am nearing thee; O Lord, I come; 

Thy pulls grow stronger and the wind grows wezk. 


In thy remodeling hands thou tak’st thy kite; 
A moment to thy bosom hold’st me fast, 
Then flingest me abroad:—lo! in thy might, 

A strong-winged bird I soar on every blast. 


This is the new kind of religious verse—the crazy 
school; and any reader of Tennyson will see that it 
is a gross imitation of the faults of “St. Simeon 
Stylites.”. By Mr. MacDonald and his admirers it is 
no doubt thought to be very original and profound, 


| that break loose. 


Galaxy. 





but to common people it seems a stupid piece of 
shallow blasphemy. Mr. MacDonald asks us to 
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look upon God standing on the doorsill of his house, 
flying a kite, this kite being the Saint, who groans 
because he is “all out of doors—alas! of thy doors 
out,”—as if a kite were of any use in-doors. But this 
kite is also steeped in vapors from “memories lying 
prone,” and its soul is “astifledcry.” This peculiar 
imagery is supposed to be very beautiful. God is 
then requested not to let go of the string lest the kite 
should blow away, which conveys at once the idea 
that Mr. MacDonald or the Saint, for we presume 
they are the same, is afraid of falling astraddle of a 
telegraph wire or a chimney, the usual fate of kites 
God does as the kite tells him 
and pulls in the string, holds the kite to his bosom, 
and then throws it away, a “strong-winged bird” 
that “soars on every blast.” Here is the inconse- 
quential ending of an absurd theme. The original 
purpose was to get the kite into the house, but it 
is transformed into a bird, and (properly, in our 
opinion) flung out in the storm. To give these 
verses a religious tone Mr. MacDonald introduces 
his “Lords,” and “O Lords;” but this mock piety 
cannot destroy the inherent vulgarity of the idea, for 
no personification of the Divine Ruler could be more 
unpoetical than that of a kite-flyer playing with a soul 
tied fast to a string. 

We have purposely taken these examples from 
three of the best magazine writers, and it would be 
unkind to the reader to give him many quotations 
from the worst. But we are tempted to take a stanza 
from a poem called “The Red Rigolette,” written 
by Mr. Edward S. Gregory, and published in the 
The poem begins thus :— 

Let other bards sing of the Pleiades shining 
Like fire-flies caught in a glittering braid, 
Of clouds with a sunlit and silvery lining, 
Or morn in her beauty and freshness arrayed. 
I know of a beauty more lambent and tender, 

I wis that its sheen is more luminous yet; 

And that is the glow of her sunny hair's splendor, 

As seen through the braids of her Red Rigolette. 
These lines are smooth enough, but the ideas are 
abjectly mean and decrepit with age. The most 
ancient form of compliment, and the poorest, is that 
in which the beauty of the poet's mistress is exalted 
above other beauty, which by its very nature cannot 
be compared with female charms. Mr. Gregory, 


| however, continues for four more stanzas, in which 


he affirms that the net of the Red Rigolette is more 
splendid than the whole sidereal system, more radiant 
than the sunset, etc., and he might have gone on for 
the rest of his life had he chosen, with similar non- 
sensical comparisons. This is precisely the kind of 
verse by which an industrious penny-a-liner ought 
to make an income of nine or ten thousand dollars a 
year. 

We presume these will do as specimens of con- 
temporaneous magazine poetry, and they have been 
selected at random. Were it worth the trouble a 
book of poetical selections might be compiled which 
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would make the whole literary world of readers sick. | 


Of Bret Harte’s poems, the ‘ Heathen Chinee,” and 
similar productions, we have not spoken, for they do 
not pretend to be imaginative. They are simply 
satirical or humorous stories in rhyme, and as such 
deserve their popularity. 
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QUOTATION. 

Ir is generally supposed that where there is no 
quotation, there will be found most originality. Our 
writers usually furnish their pages rapidly with the 
productions of their own soil; they run up a quickset 
hedge, or plant a poplar, and get trees or hedges of 
this fashion much faster than the former landlords 
procured their timber. The greater part of our 
writers, in consequence, have become so original, 
that no one cares to imitate them; and those who 
never quote, in return are seldom quoted! 

This is one of the results of that adventurous spirit 
which is now stalking forth and raging for its own 
innovations. We have not only rejected authority, 
but have also cast away experience; and often the 
unburthened vessel is driving to all parts of the com- 
pass, and the passengers no longer know whither 
they are going. The wisdom of the wise, and the 
experience of ages, may be preserved by quotation. 

It seems, however, agreed, that no one would 
quote if he could think; and it is not imagined that 
the well-read may quote from the delicacy of their 
taste, and the fulness of their knowledge. Whatever 
is felicitously expressed risks being worse expressed : 
it is a wretched taste to be gratified with mediocrity 
when the excellent lies before us. We quote, to save 
proving what has been demonstrated, referring to 
where the proofs may be found. We quote, to screen 
ourselves from the odium of doubtful opinions, which 
the world would not willingly accept from ourselves; 
and we may quote from the curiosity which only a 
quotation itself can give, when in our own words it 
would be divested of that tint of ancient phrase, that 
detail of narrative, and that zaiveté, which we have 
for ever lost, and which we like to recollect once had 
an existence. 

The ancients, who in these matters were not per- 
haps such blockheads as some may conceive, con- 
sidered poetical quotation as one of the requisite 
ornaments of oratory. Cicero, even in his philo- 
sophical works, is as little sparing of quotations as 
Plutarch. Old Montaigne is so stuffed with them, 


that he owns, if they were taken out of him, little of | 


himself would remain; and yet this never injured 
that original turn which the old Gascon has given to 
his thoughts. I suspect that Addison hardly ever 
composed a Spectator which was not founded on 
some quotation, noted in those thrée folio manuscript 
volumes which he previously collected ; and Addison 
lasts, while Steele, who always wrote from first im- 
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pressions and to the times, with perhaps no inferior 
genius, has passed away, insomuch that Beattie once 
considered that he was obliging the world by col- 
lecting Addison’s papers, and carefully omitting 
Steele's. 

Quotation, like much better things, has its abuses. 
One may quote till one compiles. The ancient law- 
yers- used to quote at the bar till they had stagnated 
theirown cause. Refournons a nos moutons, was the 
cry ofthe client. But these vagrant prowlers must be 
consigned to the beadles of criticism. Such do not 
always understand the authors whose names adorn 
their barren pages, and which are taken, too, from 
the third or the thirtieth hand. Those who trust to 
such false quoters will often learn how contrary this 
transmission is to the sense and the application of 
the original. Every transplantation has altered the 
fruit of the tree; every new channel, the quality of 
the stream in its remove from the spring-head. 
Bayle, when writing on “Comets,” discovered this; 
for having collected many things applicable to his 
work, as they stood quoted in some modern writers, 
when he came to compare them with their originals, 
he was surprised to find that they were nothing for 
his purpose! the originals conveyed a quite contrary 
sense to that of the pretended quoters, who often, 
from innocent blundering, and sometimes from pur- 
posed deception, had falsified their quotations. This 
is an useful story for second-hand authorities! . . . 

The quoters who deserve the title, and it ought to be 
an honorary one, are those who trust to no one but 
themselves. In borrowing a passage, they carefully 
observe its connection; they collect authorities, to 
reconcile any disparity in them before they furnish 
the one which they adopt; they advance no fact 
without a witness, and they are not loose and general 
in their references. Bayle lets us into a 
mystery of author-craft. “Suppose an able man is 
to prove that an ancient author entertained certain 
particular opinions, which are only insinuated here 
and there through his works, I am sure it will take 
him up more days to collect the passages which he 
will have occasion for, than to argue at random on 
those passages. Having once found out his author- 
ities and his quotations, which perhaps will not fill 
six pages, and may have cost him a month's labor, 
he may finish in two mornings’ work twenty pages 
of arguments, objections, and answers to objections ; 
and consequently, what proceeds from our own genius 
sometimes costs much less time than what is requi- 
site for collecting. Corneille would have required 
more time to defend a tragedy by a great collection 
of authorities, than to write it; and 1 am supposing 
the same number of pages in the tragedy and in the 
defense. Heinsius perhaps bestowed more time 
in defending his Herodes infanticida against Balzac, 
than a Spanish (or a Scotch) metaphysician bestows 
on a large volume of controversy, where he takes 
all from his own stock.” 1 am somewhat concerned 
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in the truth of this principle. There are articles in 
the present work occupying but a few pages, which | 
could never have been produced had not more time 
been allotted to the researches which they contain, 
than some would allow to a small volume, which 
might excel in genius, and yet be likely not to be 
long remembered! All this is labor which never 
meets the eye. 
pleading and poignant periods, to fill sheets with 
generalizing principles; those bird’s-eye views of 
philosophy for the zonce seem as if things were seen 


originals, iva if bis predecessor had siaenil the 


sources for him, gratitude is not a silent virtue. 


| Gilbert Stuart thus lived on Robertson; 


and as 


| Professor Dugald Stewart observes, “his curiosity 


It is quicker work, with special | 


has seldom led him into any path where the genius 
and industry of his predecessor had not previously 
cleared the way.” It is for this reason some authors, 
who do not care to trust to the equity and gratitude 


| of their successors, will not furnish the means of 


clearer when at a distance and ev masse, and require | 


little knowledge of the individual parts. Such an 
method, by which the doctor wluminatus enabled 
any one to invent arguments by a machine! Two 
tables, one of attributes, and the other of subjects 
worked about circularly in a frame, and placed cor- 


supplanting themselves; for, by not yielding up their 
authorities, they themselves become one. 
One word more on this long chapter of quotations. 


| To make a happy one is a thing not easily to be 
art of writing may resemble the famous Lullian | 


relatively to one another produced certain combina- | 


tions; the number of questions multiplied as they 
were worked! 


vention, by which they might dispute without end, 


So that here was a mechanical in- | 


done. Cardinal du Perron used to say, that the 
happy application of a verse from Virgil was worth 
a talent; and Bayle, perhaps too much prepossessed 


, | in their favor, has insinuated, that there is not less 


invention in a just and happy application of a thought 
found in a book, than in being the first author of that 
thought. The art of quotation requires more deli- 
cacy in the practice than those conceive who can see 
nothing more in a quotation than an extract. When- 


and write on without any particular knowledge of | ever the mind of a writer is saturated with the full 


their subject! 

But the painstaking gentry, when heaven sends 
them genius enough, are the more instructive sort, 
and they are those to whom we shall appeal while 
time and truth can meet together. A well-read 
writer, with good taste, is one who has the command 
of the wit of other men; he searches where knowl- 


| 


edge is to be found; and though he may not himself | 


excel in invention, his ingenuity may compose one 
of those agreeable books, the de/iie of literature, 
that will outlast the fading meteors of his day. 
Epicurus is said to have borrowed from no writer in 
his three hundred inspired volumes, while Plutarch, 
Seneca, and the elder Pliny made such free use of 
their libraries; and it has happened that Epicurus, 
with his unsubstantial nothingness, has “ melted into 
thin air,” while the solid treasures have buoyed 
themselves up amidst the wrecks of nations. 

On this subject of quotation, literary politics,—for 
the commonwealth has its policy and its cabinet 
secrets,—are more concerned than the reader sus- 
pects. Authorities in matters of fact are often called 
for; in matters of opinion, indeed, which perhaps 
are of more importance, no one requires any author- 
ity. But too open and generous a revelation of the 
chapter and the page of the original quoted, has 
often proved detrimental to the legitimate honors of 
the quoter. They are unfairly appropriated by the 
next comer; the quoter is never quoted, but the 
authority he has afforded is produced by his suc- 
cessor with the air of an original research. I have 
seen MSS. thus confidently referred to, which could 
never have met the eye of the writer. A learned 
historian declared to me of a contemporary, that the 
latter had appropriated his researches; he might, 
indeed, and he had a right to refer to the same 








inspiration of a great author, a quotation gives com- 
pleteness to the whole; it seals his feelings with 
undisputed authority. Whenever we would prepare 
the mind by a forcible appeal, an opening quotation 
is a symphony preluding on the chords whose tones 
we are about to harmonize.— Curiosities of Literature. 


—————_eoo 


QUOCUNQUE MODO REM. 


A VETERAN gambler, in a tempest caught, 

Once in his life a church's shelter sought; 

Where many a hint, pathetically grave, 

On life's precarious lot, the preacher gave. 

The sermon ended, and the storm all spent, 

Home trudged old Cog-die, reasoning as he went: 
«Strict truth,’’ quoth be, ‘‘ this reverend sage declared 

I feel conviction—and will be prepared— 

Nor e’er henceforth, since life thus steals away, 

Give credit for a bet, beyond a day!”’ 


———— ewe 


HOW GREENBACK PAPER IS MADE. 


ALL the paper for the money issued by the United 
States Government is manufactured on a sixty-two- 
inch Fourdrinier machine, at the Glen Mills, near 
West Chester, Pa. Short pieces of red silk are mixed 
with the pulp in the engine, and the finished stuff is 
conducted to the wire without passing through any 
screens, which might retain the silk threads. By an 
arrangement above the wire cloth, a shower of short 
pieces of fine blue silk thread is dropped in streaks 
upon the paper while it is being formed. The upper 
side, on which the blue silk is dropped, is the one 
used for the face of the notes, and, from the manier 
in which the threads are applied, must show them 
more distinctly than the reverse side, although they 
are imbedded deeply enough to remain fixed. The 
mill is guarded by officials night and day to prevent 


| the abstraction of any paper.— Paper Trade Fournad. 











GINEVRA. 





BY SAMUEL ROGERS. 





IF thou shouldst ever come by choice or chance 
To Modena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 
Bologna's bucket (in its chain it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandine), 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain thee; through their arched walks, 
Dim at noonday, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance, 
And lovers, such as in heroic song, 
Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 
That in the spring-time, as alone they sat, 
Venturing together on a tale of love, 
Read only part that day. A summer sun 
Sets ere one half is seen; but, ere thou go, 
Enter the house—prithee, forget it not— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 
*T is of a lady in her earliest youth, 
The very last of that illustrious race, 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care not, 
He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 
She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 
As though she said «* Beware!’’ Her vest of gold 
*Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth— 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody! 
Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With Scripture-stories from the life of Christ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor; 
That by the way—it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture; and thou wilt not, 
When thou hast heard the tale they told me there. 
She was an only child; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sire. 
Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 
That precious gift, what else remained to him? 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 
Still as she grew, for ever in his sight; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gayety, 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come—the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum; 
And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
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Great was the joy; but at the bridal feast, 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 

««’T is but to make a trial of our love!”’ 
And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
"T was but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas! she was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed 
But that she was not! Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived; and long mightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed; and 't was said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

«« Why not remove it from its lurking place?”’ 
"T was done as soon as said; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold! 

All else had perished—save a nuptial ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both,— 
Ginevra! There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever! 


eee 


WE receive many orders for type, cuts, etc., shown 
in THE PROOF-SHEET, from parties who are strangers 
to us, but who simply add to their orders “we will 
remit.” A moment's consideration will satisfy the 
reader that no prudent business man can fill orders 
of this kind. As has been well said by a contem- 
porary, the person sending the order “may be as 
just as Aristides, or as tricky as Jeremy Diddler; 
but how can we tell?” The price of each font and 
of each article advertised is carefully noted, and we 
cannot be considered unreasonable in requiring that 
strangers to us should remit with the order the price 
of the goods desired. The post-office order system 
enables them to do so with perfect security against 
loss. When itis desired to open an account, available 
reference should be given. We also find it necessary 
to require prepayment for engraving and electro- 
typing, when ordered by parties unknown to us. 

We conclude these remarks by saying with our 
amiable contemporary, quoted above, “surely no 
correct man will see cause for offense in them, for it 
is also in his interest that we write, as he must ac- 
knowledge that a person who does not pay for his 
type can underwork a man who does pay.” 
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THE above brace of queries has excited a great | OUR COMPOSITOR-IN-CHIEF is in accord, “on this 
deal of interest in the office of THE PROOF-SHEET. | occasion only,” with OUR VERBAL CRITIC. But he 
OuTIs BLANQUE, Esquire, Assistant Editor, was | reasons from a different standpoint. Some time 
detailed to interview the Dictionaries on the sub- | ago he induced us to alter our announcements from 
ject. The gist of his report is, that he finds that | Zyfe Foundry to Letter F oundry—because the latter 
FOUNDERY is, among other things, a Foundry; and | words make a better display line! Now, he most 
that FouNDRy is, among other things, a Foundery. | strenuously objects to ‘“Foundery,” because it will 
On carefully examining the details of his report, the | not balance well with “Letter!” 

Ep1ror is of opinion that our correspondent's first | To the second query—‘“Is it compatible with the 
query should be answered in the affirmative. But | estate of a founder to be foun*dvy?"”—we answer, 
the decision of the question, as far as our practice | “That depends!” 

is concerned, comes within the purview of Our|  Assuredly it is not compatible with the es¢aée of the 
VERBAL CRITIC, whose philological and orthograph- | Bruces, the Smiths, the Farmers, and the Connors, 
\ ical acquirements are contemplated with awe by our | of our guild, to be “found dry.” Yet we opine 
entire CORPS, and whose dictum is law unto THE | that there are others among us, of “mean and low 
Firm. Discarding the appalling pollysyllables with | estate,” who may often be found so, and to whom 
which he ornaments his elaborate opinion, it may | our “strictly private and confidential” correspondent 
be stated that he has declared in favor of Foundry, | might generously extend his significant exclamation, 
indeed, he did so before OUTIS BLANQUE, Esquire, | “I ask you!” without giving offense. But this is a 
made the Report on the Authorities, and his written | profound question; too deep for us. We deferen- 
opinion was made to countervail that document. | tially refer it to our deeper brethren—BRUCE, SMITH 

The brief of OUR VERBAL CRITIC’s argument is, | (R. or J., or both), DALTON, CONNOR, LITTLE, and 
that it is not material which orthography is employ- | LinpsAy (Jamie); and we suggest that they invite 
ed; and that as Foundry is the general mode, it is | L1tGuTBopy and Jounson (Charley), from the region 
unnecessary for us to depart from the customary | of oil and lampblack, to assist them in the solution. 
designation of our establishment, especially as the N. B.—COoLtIns has just telegraphed ten words 
general tendency of the time is towards the elimi- | from Cape May saying that he is “ Willing to serve 
nation of superfluous letters. | on Committee provided MUNSELL appears before it.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 
THUMBS OR NO THUMBS! 

Our friend CONVER, when he established the Press, an- 
nounced it as the ‘‘ only paper printed in Forest County, and 
about the only one of the kind published anywhere.’’ Lat- 
terly, he announces it as ‘the only paper that don’t print 
humbug advertisements.’’ One issue of the Press has lately 
been omitted, and this is what the editor has to say about 
it: ‘Asa matter of fact—not apology—we accidentally or 
incidentally or casually very badly wrenched a thumb on the 
Fourth, while up in the woods, while in the act of erecting a 
carriage top, which so sprained and stiffened it that it has 
been impossible for us to set type since, until within the past 
three days, and only yet with pain. (Printers can under- 
stand how indispensably necessary the use of thumbs are, as 
well as fingers, for type setting.) This is sufficient reason 
for not issuing, according to expectation, last week. Most 
papers dropped an issue on the same occasion. The Forest 
Press will appear regularly hereafter, during the balance of 
the present volume, thumbs or no thumbs, for if our own 
won't work we'll get others that will.”’ 


_————9—_____ 


PAY UP! 

THE Arkansas Statesman, of Jacksonport, in plain prose 
and threatening verse, thus urges delinquents to pay up: 
«© We have several hundred dollars due us for subscriptions, 
and we want it. We are out of meat, money, and other 
things. We are out at the elbow. We are out of patience, 
and seriously contemplate running our face for about two 
hundred postal cards, with which to remind those who owe 
us. Pay up. 

To avoid proceedings unpleasant, 
We wish you would pay what is due; 
If you do you’ll oblige us at present, 
If you don’t then we’ll oblige you. 
Persistently yours.” 





LEGISLATIVE QUESTION. 

MANY years ago, a Mr. Beckford presented a bill to the 
House of Commons for preventing bribery and corruption 
at elections, in which was a clause to oblige every member 
to swear, on his admission to the house, that he had not, 
directly or indirectly, given a bribe to any elector. This 
clause was so universally opposed, as answering no other end 
but that of perjuring the members, that Mr. Beckford was 
compelled to withdraw it. Mr. Thurlow opposed this bill in 
a long speech, to which Mr. Beckford very smartly replied. 
‘«The honorable gentleman,”’ said he, ‘‘in his learned dis- 
course, gave us first one definition of corruption, then he 
gave us another definition of it, and I think he was about to 
give usa third. Pray does the gentleman imagine there isa 
single member of the house that does not know what cor- 
ruption is?”’ 





WHAT THEY STOOD FOR. 

THE Titusville Herald remarks: A young lady whose 
‘«pa struck ile’’ a few years ago, and who has since been at 
boarding school, recently returned, and a party was given for 
her benefit. Upon the bottom of her invitation cards she 
caused to be inscribed, R.S.V.P., and one was sent to an 
illiterate rich fellow, who has also made his money by boring. 
He did not go, but sent a card with the letters D.S.C.C. 
Meeting him in the street, she asked him what the letters 
meant. ‘Tell me first what yours mean.’’ ‘*Oh, mine are 
French for Respond, if you cannot accept.’’ ‘Well, mine 
are English for D—n sorry I can't come."’ 





CALLING NAMES, 

AN attorney once brought an action against a farmer for 
having called him a rascally awer. An old husbandman 
being a witness, was asked if he heard the man call him a 
lawyer? ‘I did,’ was the reply. « Pray,’’ says the judge, 
‘« what is your opinion of the import of the word?’’ «There 
can be no doubt of that,”’ replied the fellow. «Why, good 
man,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ there is no dishonor in the name, is 
there?*’ ‘I know nothing about that,"’ answered he, «but 
this I do know, if any man called me a /awer, I'd knock 
him down.”’ ‘Why, sir,’’ said the judge, pointing to one 
of the counsel, ‘that gentleman is a lawyer, and that, and 
that, and I too am a lawyer.’’ ‘No, no,”’ replied the fel- 
low; ‘‘no, my lord: you are a judge, I know; but you are 
not a /awer, I’m sure.”’ 





VOLTAIRE AND CHESTERFIELD. 

CHESTERFIELD happened to be at a rout in France, where 
Voltaire was one of the guests; Chesterfield seemed gazing 
about the brilliant circle of the ladies; Voltaire accosted him: 
««My lord, I know you are a judge; which are more beauti- 
ful, the English or the French ladies?’’ ‘Upon my word,”’ 
replied his lordship, with his usual presence of mind, ‘‘I am 
no connoisseur of paintings.’’ Some time after this, Voltaire 
being in London, happened to be at a nobleman’s rout with 
Lord Chesterfield; a lady in company, prodigiously painted, 
directed her whole discourse to Voltaire, and entirely engross- 
ed his conversation. Chesterfield came up, and tapped him 
on the shoulder, saying, ‘‘Sir, take care you are not capti- 
vated.”” «My lord,’’ replied the French wit, ‘‘I scorn to be 
taken by an English vessel under French colors.”’ 





OUR BOY TOM’S PICKINGS AND REMARKS. 

... THE bright Zvening Star asks, ‘If they can plug teeth 
by machinery, why not plug hats?’’ I don’t know; I hav’nt 
been at School long enough to learn. 

. . . THIS is one of the troubles of Marysville, as related by 
the Monitor: ‘A certain young man writes to and receives 
a letter from a young lady every day, and then goes to see 
another one in the evening, that’s thin.”’ 

...A NEGRO minister who married rather sooner than 
some of the sisters thought proper and becoming, excused 
himself as follows: ‘+ My dear brethren and sisters, my grief 
was greater than I could bear. I turned every way for peace 
and comfort, but none came. I searched the scriptures from 
Ginisee to Reverlations, and found plenty of promises to the 
widder, but narry one to the widderer. And so I took it 
that the Lord didn’t waste sympathy on a man when it was 
in his power to comfort himself; and having a first-rate 
chance to marry in the Lord, I did so again. Besides, 
brethren, I considered that poor Betsy was just as dead as 
she would ever be.”’ 

...A MAN called to see Mr. Greeley, at Memphis, and 
asked him if, in his opinion, guano was good to put on 
potatoes. The good man paused a moment, and then said, 
«It may do, my son, for those whose appetites are vitiated 
by rum and tobacco, but I like gravy the best.’’ 

. ‘AH, Mr. Simpkins, we have not enough chairs for 
our company,’’ said a gay wife to ber frugal husband. 
«« Plenty of chairs, dear, but too much company,”’ replied 
Mr..Simpkins, with a knowing wink. 

. .. THEODORE HOOK once said to a man at whose table 


a publisher got very tipsy, ‘‘ You appear to have emptied 
your wine cellar into your bookseller! "’ 
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GREAT PRIMER ORNAMENTED, nied 


COLUMBIAN ASSOCLATION EXCURSION 
Seashore Festivities Meriting the Approval of Orderly Persons 
Generous Entertainment Provided 


OUBLE PicA ORNAMENTED, 


REALTAFDL OCEAN ABLUTIONS — 
Laughable Antics of Timid and Daring Bathers 
Grotesque Bathing Costumes 


Dovuste Great PRIMER ORNAMENTED, E. 


EXACTING LANDLORDS — 
Demanding Extortionate Payments 


ANON ORNAMENTED, B. 


UNITED STATES — 
Popular Summer Resorts 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 











Se 
Povtieth Hjeruy Festival 
e Philadelphia Bande! and Baudn Association 
exquisite Tjusical Renderings 





Two-LinE PARAGON ParisIAN. 


| STYLISH FABRICS — 


seaside Reception Apparel 
Pretty Ladies 


COLLINS & M'LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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| PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has per- 
fected arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN 
& CO., proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their 
well known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee 
} of the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 
500 (/fudl count), ready for use. “s : 








REDUCED PRICE LIST. 
































SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. por f MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
|| Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care as 
RULED BILL-HEADS. 12 Ib. | 14 Ib. | 16 1b. | 14 Ib. | Bill-Heads—of following sizes: 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold) $4. 40) $5.00 $5.60 $5.50) 12 9 8 6 4 |8to Demy 
+ = “4 si a 2.30| 2.60] 2.90 2.80) toCap to Cap | to Cap | to Cap | toCap | (%4 Note.) 
6 oT «<= & | 1.60] 1.80] 2.00] 1.90) | - 
8 ‘¢ Long Fold only . . | 1.25} 1.40| 1.60 1.50) $1.12 $1.40) $1.50 $1.85 $2.70) $2.25 

















[3 The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


| BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 








SIZE & WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. |10 1b. Letter.|12 Ib. Letter. 4lb. Note. | 51b. Note. | 61b. Note. |81b. Packet Note 

















wt 8 fs 
PerReam ... $2.75 $3.25 $3.75 | $1.38 $1.63 | $1.88 $2.60 





We keep a full line of FJRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS, Imperial, Super-royal, Royal, Medium, 
Demy, Crown, Double Flat-cap, Flat-cap; as also Demys, Folios, and Flat-caps for Blanks, Circulars, &c. 


Envelopes, Printers’ Cards and Blanks, Patent Tags and Direction Labels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
47 INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. @& 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


Ruled Paper for Pooks ar Blanks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not 
the facilities for completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Printers visiting the city-are invited to our new location, even if not wishing to purchase, and examine our stock, as well 
as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO., 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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sMPROVED 


CURVES AND CLAMPS 


FORMING ALL KINDS OF S 


VOR, VED ro 
oS ss 


Clamps from Nonpareil to Curves from Three to Thirty- 
Four-line Pica eight Pica long 






















FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER 


705 Jayne Street 








PHILADELPHIA 
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Fonts of 166 pieces, $8.00 
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R. HOE & COMPANY’S 


PATENT 


NEWSPAPER ADDRESSING MACHINE. 














THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE THOUSAND 
AN Hour, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a hand-roller, 
these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus until each name in turn 
has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy adjustment 
prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 





Send for Descriptive Lllustrated Price List. 





men. & CO., 


Printing Press, Machine, and Saw Manufacturers, 
Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.'S 


PRINTIN 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. E. Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
«« —« Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 
« «« Hand Presses . +20, .25, .30 
Book Ink . +30, -40, .50, .75, I-00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft ° 6 © GQ -§0, 78 


Red, for cards or enarl 2. o, 3-00, 5.00, 10.00 


Scarlet Red . . . . « «oe 
Deep Red... sss 1.00, 1.50 

ake . a a oe + + 5.00, 10.00 
Carmine . . + 16.00, 32.00 
Ultramarine, fine + 2.00, 3-00 
Bronze Blue . . 2.00 
Light Blue. . 1.50, 2.00 
Dark Blue . 1.50, 2-00 
Green . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green, deep dark . . 2.00 
Paris Green - 3-00 





PHILADELPHIA 





PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 
Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy fo. 75» 1.00, 1.50 


Scientific American Ink + -40 
American Agriculturist Ink . . . . .40 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow igre: ase or weap afd se 1.50, 2.00 
White .. < ih 2s 
Brown . e 1.00, I. 1.50, 2.00, 3-00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, —we 1.00 tO 2.00 
Sienna 1.50 
Olive ress + « 890 
Tints of all "shades ‘ 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


ANALINE INKS 
Purple . > a Ss ad 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
Purple, bluish’ . + + 16.00, 24.00 
Magenta "5. 00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 





INK WORKS 


7204S pjoyn OF “oN ‘JOITIO NYOA MAN 


Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon. . . 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish 5-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
eae INKS. 


+50, -75, 1.00, 1.50 
+75» 1.00, 1.50 


Ultramarine . 
~~ _ or dark» 
Red . 


o «0 © .J Sam, 8.50 
Green o6) ee «- 4. 0 0 + en ere 
si aa 
eens 6h USC 
White .. o 0 © © 6D «FS, 3.00 
Ink for Bag work. Special rates 
Lithographic Inks ent Varnish. 
























































